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Turn the Rascals Up! 


Information was received recently by the Secretary of the Conference 


from an eastern law school that in case a certain young man applied for ad- 


mission to the bar, important facts concerning him could be furnished by that 


law school. This information was relayed to the secretaries of all boards of 


bar examiners. The Conference is the logical clearing house for information 


of this type and the law schools will aid in maintaining the character of the 


bar and will assist character committees if they will notify the Conference 


of the names of any students concerning whose right to admission to the bar 


there exists a serious question on character grounds. 











Report of the Secretary of The National 
Conference of Bar Examiners 
Presented at the Annual Meeting at Kansas City, September 28, 1937 


During the past year the following states have been added to the list of 
those using the character service of the National Conference: Maine, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Arizona, and Pennsylvania. The total number of 
jurisdictions now using our service exclusively is twenty, New York being 
the last added to the list. Recommendations that the service be employed 
have been made to the courts of last resort in Virginia, West Virginia and 
Vermont, in the former case by a resolution of the State Bar Association, 
and in the other two states by the respective boards of bar examiners. 

A total of two hundred and nine investigations were completed during 
the year ending September first. The origins of two hundred and fourteen 
applications for investigation during the year ending September 16, 1937, 
were as follows: 





State to Which Number of State to Which Number of 

They Applied Applicants They Applied Applicants 
PE cckckivasssy eb dewstaseawee 54 ee Oe re eee 2 
Ee ere ere Tee 3 DE SEE Gnni Sed beciues outneescaba 6 
IE aos cba ewsek Soke keemnmaeeane 5 Se: SE ses tea seeeeweeeseas 3 
Re ee re needa 38 SE: Sa 0 hres eee wdesinadaeeaawaensawea 6 
DE Skt te kaeisenaws deena edu ameee 2 EE: 2 iwi iendbecaaieeamenesmwes 17 
I apse acetate aes aaria eicege cand, ode aiid 1 ete ath ine tne be arwaee mals ion a 
NE ods Hii liarar cd sah ab nd a aware 4 PIE crc etcbe sewer seeesswas 11 
EE Nass a. Com hea uae ewe we me lewaee 1 WE Ganbie dd Gia ena weeeeee oun 5 
I ic ae rs ie ak een aecah 8 NN ik Seiad ek mahal Nice sires etc as re nanatbe 2 
NT cise skcass Scie ius acer ahialveiine see aia 6 WD 655. dbt6 dca s esas ccewsecaas 9 
I icine ocaic oan a6 ocoaie eee acess 21 - 
PENNE eS hbcaa ais ace we marae s wid 5 ME aicnvcsneiessrsdaenaukagedsonee 


Many letters have been received praising the Conference for this work. 
Acknowledgment should here be made of the splendid cooperation received 
from the lawyers of the country in giving information concerning attorneys 
who have been investigated by the Conference. In many instances lawyers 
have undertaken, even without being requested, to make some investigation 
of the persons concerning whom inquiries have been addressed to them. There 
is no doubt but that this work meets with the hearty approbation of the bar. 


A total of four hundred and fifty-six investigations have been made since 
the service was inaugurated in June of 1934. The rapid expansion of this 
phase of the activities of the Conference has somewhat overshadowed its 
other work. More than five thousand letters have been written during the 
past year in checking the records of migrant attorneys. 
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In the meantime, however, the other work of the Conference has con- 
tinued. Cooperating committees bringing together bar examiners, law school 
representatives and sometimes representatives from the state bar associations 
have been established since the first of the year in Minnesota, Iowa and Utah. 
Such committees or conferences exist in New York and California where their 
work has been outstanding and in two or three other states. 

Eleven issues of The Bar Examiner were published during the past year. 

Within a period of three years the Conference has become virtually self- 
supporting, and more attention may now be given to the problem of serving 
the bar examiners in their work and in improving the processes and technique 
of bar admission. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wit SHaAFROTH, Secretary. 





Report of the Treasurer 
for the Fiscal Year Ending September 16, 1937 


dy ea eg acide goin! an. wih @ orale lala ie ee wee $ 450.27 
Receipts— 
Character Investigations and Miscellaneous Contributions, 
ne SU IS III ooo is- ao celebs 4 c0s 060d cddeensascwiel $5,573.52 
$6,023.79 





Disbursements— 


il eid oa aia eg welnia dk Howe Kale VON a aemeeeee $ 160.09 
Ee INI 6 5.65 s.cesesssenece sidaaaisoaba etc ciesatee 1,149.30 
ee SS. FEE ong oie sic cis esesrcsisoscaccecsas 202.72 
ee er rn ree 505.51 
IE Sai aed ping a snare AE WSU AA ee Hee Aeneas emwaae 1,559.65 
i Oe ee ee ae ee ae 1,370.84 
I ID i iin boc kkk wo 0d ks sso dsaescecaasoes 22.27 
IR I oh a aco ors Wate Ak wie ak Se BIA ewe ea eee 23.35 4,993.73 
dio Wh Osi aa bw Lesa WIS SNA OS Win bee deere ewe ee ea et $1,030.06 © 








The Relationship of the Law Schools and 
the Bar Examiners 
By H. W. Arant* 


Dean of Ohio State University College of Law and Secretary of the Association 
of American Law Schools 


At the beginning of our country’s history, preparation of those who 
aspired to the practice of law was by lawyers and judges exclusively and 
they also determined when such aspirants were ready for admission to the 
bar. As long as this was so, there was no problem of coordination or cor- 
relation of the work of those who prepared and those who examined aspirants 
for admission to the bar. Gradually, however, the bench and bar have 
abandoned the function of teaching prospective lawyers and it has been 
taken over almost entirely by the law schools. Whether this was because 
it was found that the schools can do this work better or because changes 
that took place in the practice of law left lawyers and judges insufficient 
time for it, we need not stop to inquire. It would be generally admitted 
that there were some good results from the law office type of training which 
the schools find it difficult, if not impossible, to produce. It must be, however, 
that the results, on the whole, which the law schools were able to accomplish 
were superior; else, we would not have had the evolution which has taken 
place. 

The bench and bar, however, continue to examine the product of the 
law schools when it seeks the license to practice law. They determine 
whether the applicant shows in sufficient measure the forms of ability that 
they think lawyers should have before admission to the practice. It is 
obvious that, if the law schools offer a program that emphasizes the develop- 
ment of certain types of ability or skills, while the bar examiners require 
evidence of the possession of others, the product of the law schools will fail 
to satisfy the examiners, unless its law school training is supplemented by 
an additional period and different type of training. The notion generally 
prevails that such supplementary training is necessary and this general belief 
doubtless explains the existence of the quiz or cram course. This situation 
suggests that one of two things is true. Either the program of the law schools 
does not produce the necessary types of skills and growth or the bar exam- 
iners are demanding evidence of skills and development along lines which 
are of minor importance. I do not believe that there is any legal educator 
of standing who would assert that law schools generally have achieved a 


*An address delivered at the annual meeting of The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners in Kansas City, September 28, 1937. 
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perfect educational program or that even his own school has done so. The 
existence of the Association of American Law Schools for a period of thirty- 
seven years and the continuing efforts of its ninety odd member schools 
to improve their programs both as to content and teaching technique constitute 
an eloquent denial of any claim of perfection on the part of the law schools. 
That law schools have improved as agencies for the education of lawyers, 
however, I believe to be generally admitted. I am of the opinion that the 
fresh graduate of a law school today is better prepared to grapple with the 
problems of the ordinary law office than he was twenty-five years ago and 
I believe he is better prepared than he was seventy-five years ago when he 
nearly always emerged from a law office training. 

Social evolution is constantly changing the demands that are made upon 
lawyers with the result that law schools must be continually critical of the 
content of their curricular offerings. They must, of course, include in the 
subjects offered the things about which lawyers are generally required to 
know. And yet it is quite obvious that students cannot in the short time in 
which they are in law school learn all that they will need to know in the 
practice of law. If this were possible, they would not need law libraries 
when they get into practice. Since schools cannot teach students everything, 
they must decide what it is best to seek to accomplish with them in such 
period of time as they can be induced to engage in the formal study of law. 
Almost nowhere is this more than three or four years. I believe it is the 
view of the better law schools that the imparting of legal information is not 
the only or even the chief objective of a law course. That this is so is evi- 
denced by the change that has taken place in the type of teaching materials 
used and the examination questions which are given to students both in law 
schools and upon bar examinations. No longer does anyone believe that a 
young man gives any strong evidence of fitness to practice law when he is 
able to reel off a lot of legal definitions or abstract statements of legal 
principle. We now recognize that the practice of law does not consist of 
reciting definitions and statements of principle to clients or courts, but rather 
in the application of legal principle to the facts of cases. This, I take it, is 
the reason why on both law school and bar examinations the hypothetical 
case has almost completely supplanted the question which calls for a definition 
or a mere statement of some legal principle. The law schools believe that 
the way to teach men to apply legal principle is to have them study fact 
situations in which principles have been applied and to discuss the applica- 
bility of the principle applied in a particular case to other fact situations. 
In this process there will of necessity be a search for the reasons which 
underlie the principle under discussion. The reasons may be historical, 
economical, sociological, psychological or philosophical in character. It is 
hardly necessary to do more than state that no lawyer can be a safe prophet 
as to whether the court will apply a certain legal principle to a certain state 
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of facts unless he understands the social considerations which underlie legal 
principle, sometimes characterized as the reason for the rule. Sometimes 


courts do not apply a particular principle in cases superficially similar to 
other cases in which the rule has been applied because the reason for the 
application of the rule is absent. It is my belief that one of the most impor- 
tant objectives of a law course should be the development in the student of 
an appreciation and understanding of the social considerations which in- 
fluence the formulation as well as the application of legal principle. Of 
course, there must be a development of the power to analyze situations and 
determine which facts therein are important and which are immaterial; and 
the ability to reason logically must be acquired. Yet these latter are, in 
large measure, but other ways of saying what I have already said, namely, 
that the schools’ primary objective should be to develop in students an 
appreciation and understanding of the various types of social considerations 
that cause courts to apply particular principles to particular fact situations. 
There must also be an understanding that sometimes one of such considera- 
tions will pull in one direction and another in the opposite direction, and 
that the decision of the court in the particular case must sometimes be the 
net result of conflicting considerations or policies. This is a very brief state- 
ment of what I believe law schools should seek to accomplish and I believe 
these are the objectives that most law schools now avow. We do not all use 
exactly the same technique in our attempt to attain them nor do all members 
of the faculty in a particular school employ the same technique though all 
seek to accomplish substantively the same thing. 

Thus trained, our product comes to the hands of the bar examiners. 
How it fares, of course, depends in part on the ability of the particular 
individual and in part on the quality of the job that has been done by his law 
school. But, however able the individual and however well the law school 
may have done its job, as it conceived it, the applicant may experience 
disaster if the bar examiners require him to evidence on the examination 
abilities or skills which the law school program has not emphasized. Hence 
the necessity for understanding and cooperation between law schools and 
bar examiners is clear. The schools may be on the wrong track; if we are, 
we need the bar examiners to tell us so. If we are on the right track, 
however, the bar examinations should be designed, as are our examinations, 
to determine whether the applicant has made reasonable development along 
the lines along which we have tried to develop him. 

Bar examiners, as I have already said, generally employ the hypothetical 
case form of question on their examinations. A few employ in part the type 
of question that can be answered “yes” or “no” in the belief that it is an 
effective means of ascertaining the accuracy and spread of the applicant’s 
legal information, generally conceded to be one of the purposes of an exam- 
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ination. It is still true, however, that most bar examiners employ principally 
the hypothetical case type of question on examinations. In considering the 
answers to such questions, it is generally believed, whether rightly or not, 
that the examiners insist that the case must be decided in accordance with 
the law of the state in which the examination is held. When this is so, it is 
obvious that the applicant will fare badly unless his law school has em- 
phasized local law at the expense of what I regard as more important types 
of development, unless he supplements his law school work with a quiz course 
or intensively reviews the statutes and decisions in his own state by himself. 
Many justify a rigid insistence upon knowledge of local law by saying that, 
since the applicants examined are to practice law in a particular state, the 
purpose of the examination must be to find out whether they know enough 
about the law of that state to practice it. The fallacy of this position lies 
in the assumption that, even if a lawyer must practice the law of the state 
in which he is admitted, he must practice it on the basis of the knowledge 
of it he had when he received his license. All of us know that lawyers do 
not do this. Even experienced practitioners have to look at the statutes and 
decisions with reference to all except routine matters. Moreover, to require 
an applicant for admission to decide hypothetical cases as they were decided 
by the appellate courts in his state limits the scope of the examination to 
such cases as have been decided by the courts of that state. Even if the 
student is able to answer all such questions correctly, it does not give assur- 
ance that he will be able to determine problems not yet passed upon in his 
state in the way in which the courts may decide such cases. A case arising 
out of almost any situation, which is not squarely covered by a statute or 
by some case already decided, is nearly always appealed to a court of last 
resort. In that court, the contention of one side, represented by one or more 
already admitted lawyers, will be held to be invalid and not infrequently 
the view of an intermediate appellate court will also be pronounced erroneous. 
It is too much, therefore, to expect students about to be admitted to practice 
to show a high degree of knowledge of local law because the local law has 
been built up by decisions in cases in which half of the already admitted 
lawyers that participated therein and sometimes either the trial court or a 
court of appeal or both were wrong. 

It, therefore, seems to me that the objectives of the law schools, as I 
have briefly outlined them above, are the proper ones. If I am right in this, 
the bar examinations should be given for the purpose, not of ascertaining 
whether the applicant knows the last decision by the state supreme court 
but rather for the purpose of ascertaining whether he possesses those various 
qualities which I have sought to suggest above and which we might lump 
together and call a good legal mind. I do not claim that the law schools 
are doing their work perfectly nor do I believe that the bar examiners are 
doing theirs perfectly. I am convinced that a bar examination extending 
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over a period of from one to three days cannot be a perfect test of the qualities 
required for the practice of law. In several states, as you well know, men 
are admitted who possess diplomas from certain schools. If the schools are 
good ones, I am inclined to believe that this is a safe practice. But I prefer 
notwithstanding the system which requires all applicants to be examined, 
because I believe that generally it is impossible practically to confine the 
diploma privilege to those schools whose programs are of such a quality as 
to merit such recognition. From what has been said so far, it appears to 
me clear that the function of educating lawyers having been committed to 
the law schools, while the courts and the profession continue to determine 
whether applicants are fit for admission to the bar, there is urgent need 
for the adoption of some means of bringing those who educate and those who 
examine into a closer relationship. 

I hope I may be forgiven if I speak for a moment of an experiment 
that has been started with this end in the state of Ohio. We held a con- 
ference last May, composed of the Board of Bar Examiners, the Committee 
on Legal Education of the Ohio State Bar Association, and several representa- 
tives of the League of Ohio Law Schools. It was the first occasion of its 
kind in our state. Its results were so highly thought of that it was decided 
to hold similar conferences twice each year in the future. The bar examiners 
were anxious to know what we thought of their questions, whether they were 
flunking too many applicants or not enough, whether they were flunking the 
right ones on the whole or not. The law schools wanted to know whether 
they were teaching the right subjects and emphasizing the right things in 
their teaching. Two or three things have already developed. We have 
decided that the schools shall furnish the bar examiners with a topical analysis 
of the courses in the various subjects as they are offered in the schools, so 
that when the bar examiners are preparing examination questions in Con- 
tracts, for example, they will know what phases of the subject are covered 
in the schools and what parts are most emphasized, with the result that we 
shall not have again what happened in one contracts examination in our 
state not long since when five of the six questions dealt with problems of 
illegal contracts. The desirability of the bar examiners knowing what parts 
of subjects are offered and emphasized in the schools appears to be obvious 
if the bar examinations are to correspond in scope to the work of the law 
schools. 

We have also decided to begin a system of statistics which in time will 
be of value in determining whether there is correlation between excellence 
in law school work and high standing on the bar examination and vice versa. 
It will also give useful information back to the bar examiners and the schools 
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in their attempts to determine whether the educational program and the 
examining program are out of step, and it will enable an individual law 
school, it is hoped, to form an accurate judgment as to how well it is doing 
its job in comparison with other schools. 

I was much impressed at this conference with the fact that the examiners 
generally view the so-called quiz or review course as more or less of a 
racket. Some of the examiners expressed the view that such a course really 
handicaps an applicant because he has been induced to take it by the argu- 
ment that the bar examination is on local law and that he can’t hope to pass 
it if he doesn’t know the local law thoroughly. The student is crammed 
full of as many Ohio cases and statutes as is possible in a limited time. 
Consequently, said the bar examiners, when the student is given a hypo- 
thetical case he assumes that it is some Ohio case of which he heard in 
the quiz course and he tries to remember which it is instead of using the 
powers that the law school course developed in him for the solution of the 
problem. Whether this is true or not I of course cannot say, but it was 
interesting to me to hear some members of the board at this conference 
assert that it is so and some of them went so far as to say that they believed 
that they could nearly always spot an applicant who had taken a quiz course. 

Our experiment is of course only beginning. But it was the unanimous 
view of those present that the conference we had was a most worth while 
occasion. I contemplate future conferences with a great deal of hope for 
improvement. 

All of us must be anxious for an improvement of the bar. That there 
are many licensed lawyers who are not really qualified to practice law is 
everywhere admitted. That we now have too many lawyers appears also 
to be generally admitted. This situation seems to me to constitute a chal- 
lenge both to the schools and the examiners to see to it somehow that only 
those who are distinctly qualified acquire the license to practice law. The 
unfortunate over-crowded condition in which the profession now finds itself 
is doubtless in part due to the fact that we have made of Democracy a 
false god. We have kept the bars low because we have been afraid that we 
might keep out of the profession some potential Abraham Lincoln and the 
public and the profession are each suffering in consequence. The public is 
entitled to protection. The trial and error method of determining whether 
one is fit to practice law, to which our democratic low standards have given 
vogue, is too expensive to the public and too damaging to the profession. 
The challenge to do something about this situation cannot be met without 
a greater measure of cooperation and understanding in the future than has 
existed in the past between those who train and those who examine. 
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Professional Status of California Attorneys 
During Their First Five Years of Practice 


The State Bar of California has recently completed a survey which was 
made to determine the average progress attorneys make during the first five 
years of their admission to practice law. This survey was conducted under 
the supervision of Professor James E. Brenner of the Stanford University 
Law School, research assistant to the California Committee of Bar Examiners, 
and the conclusions here presented represent his summary of the results. 
The group surveyed included all attorneys admitted by the student examina- 
tions to practice law in California during the year 1931. An attempt was 
made to formulate questions that would check the progress of the attorney 
during each of the five years. 

The questionnaire was sent to each of the 535 living members of the 
groups which were admitted in 1931. 336 questionnaires were answered and 
returned. This represents a response of approximately 63.5% of the group 
who are still living in California. 22 of the original group are no longer 
living in California, although 8 of them continue to maintain an active mem- 
bership in the State Bar. 

26 of the original group are on the inactive list, 6 have died, 1 has re- 
signed, 1 was suspended for conviction of a felony and 3 were suspended for 
non-payment of dues, while 95% still maintain an active status. 10 of those 
who answered the questionnaire were women lawyers. 

A digest of the results of the survey is appended to the report and a 
short summary of the answers to the questions is given below. 

Of the 313 California attorneys who answered the question regarding 
location of their offices 


6 are practicing in communities of less than 2,500 


S “ ™ 2,500-5,000 
= ™ - ms 5,000-10,000 
ie - ” 7 10,000-20,000 
> _ - ° ¥ 20,000-50,000 
26 “ “ . . 50,000-100,000 
Bm * - _ . ” 100,000-200,000 
i ° “ Oakland 
68 “ . “San Francisco 
i= * ” “ Los Angeles 


Almost all of the group who replied stated that they had done all or part 
of their studying in a law school. Only 3 were classified as correspondence 
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school students and two as law office students. 158 were graduates of schools 
approved by the American Bar Association. Thirty-three of these had studied 
in out-of-state schools. 

Two hundred and eighty-four out of 332 who answered had a law school 
degree. 

Out of 275 answering 244 had had two or more years of college before 
beginning the study of law. Out of 325, 177 had a college degree, but 115 had 
neither college experience nor a high school certificate. 

The large majority of the group answering have devoted all of their time 
to practice while about 40 have not devoted any time to practice. 

The majority of the group apparently started to practice alone. From 
40 to 60 have worked for the government or the legal department of a corpo- 
ration. During the first year 101 were associated with an established law 
office. This number was reduced to sixty-two in the fifth year of practice. 
Most of those practicing alone shared office space with others. 

Over half of the group who were associated with established offices chose 
firms having from one to four associates. 62 were members of a partnership 
at the end of the fifth year. 36 formed partnerships during the first year. 
24 had equal partnership, 23 were junior partners, 1 was a senior partner, 
and the others did not indicate. 

Thirty-one stated that they were associated in practice with a relative. 
Sixteen of this group were with their fathers. 

One hundred and seventy-five reported an annual mct income from em- 
ployment prior to admission. This income ranged from $500 to $8000. Seven 
of these stated that they had incomes of $8000 or over. The average was 
approximately $1800. 

The average net income from practice for each of the five years was 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


$1283 $1582 $1875 $2226 $2606 


which makes a yearly average of $1910. Only 3 had net incomes of over $7000 
for the fifth year. 

The majority of the group had net incomes in the fifth year between 
$2000 and $4000 but there was a very substantial number with net incomes 
between $250 and $1500. 

The average overhead for each of the five years was 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


$95 $133 $273 $426 $374 
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The average number of dependents for each of the five years was 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 Average for the 5 years 





0.95 1.07 1.20 1.36 1.48 1.21 


On entering practice over 50% were dependent on income outside of prac- 
tice for living expenses. This percentage was reduced to about 30% at the 
end of the five years of practice. 

The members of the group being considered suggested that increasing 
attention should be given in the law schools to a number of subjects of the 
law, including Taxation, recent legislation, Administrative Law, etc. 

Accounting, Economics and Political Science were subjects which the 
group considered should have more attention in the prelegal course. 

After five years of practice 68 of the group did not feel reasonably certain 
of a successful career in law. This represents about 25% of the group. 

Most of these attorneys had considerable difficulty in getting started in the 
practice and gave a long list of reasons, the principal ones being, lack of 
contacts, lack of funds, too much competition, lack of experience in pleading 
and trial work, personal limitations, and adhering to the ethics of the pro- 
fession. 

85% of the group recommend employment with an established office 
before beginning the practice of law alone. Only 6% gave “No” as an answer 
to the necessity for such an association. The majority recommend two or 
more years of association with an established office before engaging in practice 
alone. 

81% who were engaged in a profession or business prior to admission 
believe that they bettered their position by becoming attorneys. Many others 
stated that admission to practice had made possible promotions outside of 
practice which they would not otherwise have received. 

The feeling seems to be fairly general among the group that the best way 
to make the profession more appreciated by the public is better service, higher 
standards of conduct, and stricter rules for admission. 





Optional Questions Favored 


The following letter was received from Bernard C. Gavit, Dean of the 
Indiana University Law School and member of the Indiana Board of Law 
Examiners: 

“At the October Bar Examination we asked the applicants to express an 
opinion as to the value of the optional questions. Ninety-three applicants 
took the examination and only twenty-eight accepted the invitation to express 
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an opinion. Of these, twenty-two expressed themselves in favor of the op- 
tional questions and six as opposed. Practically all of the latter group based 
their objection on the time element. This did not seem very persuasive be- 
cause we gave the applicants all of the time they desired for the answering 
of the optional questions. The attitude of those who expressed a favorable 
opinion is very well expressed by the following comment by one of the 
applicants: 

‘I would merely wish to suggest that you continue with your present 
plan of examination. I know it was a relief to me to find that ten ques- 
tions of twenty were to be optional questions. When the system was first 
inaugurated, some of the worry connected with the bar left me. I thought 
it more fair under the new and present plan. Not all schools teach the 
same subjects. Not all students take the same electives in school. This 
system allows a student to answer in that subject in which he is interested 
and that subject in which he was schooled. More power to your present 
plan!’ 


“So far we have not undertaken to make any statistical study of the results 
on the optional questions, but it is the impression of the Board that the 
system is quite valuable to the students from the larger law schools.” 





Bar Examiners Elected State Bar Presidents 
in Colorado and Missouri 


The record of taking a prominent and active part in bar association work 
is being maintained by two bar examiners in the middle-west, Wilbur F. 
Denious of Colorado and W. Wallace Fry of Missouri. 

Mr. Denious, Chairman of the Law Committee of the Colorado Board of 
Bar Examiners, is the newly elected President of the Colorado Bar Associa- 
tion. He has been a member of the examining committee for about fourteen 
years and is its second chairman. He was born in Ohio, received his A.B. 
from Baker University and has an LL.B. cum laude from the University of 
Denver. He is a past president of the Denver Bar Association. He has 
served his community well as a vice president and director of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce and as a trustee of Denver University. He was 
national president of Kappa Sigma from 1915 to 1919, and is a member of 
Phi Delta Phi. 

Mr. Fry, who was elected President of the Missouri Bar Association at 
its meeting in September, was born in Mexico, Missouri. He has an LL.B. 
from the University of Missouri and maintains a law practice in his native 
city. He was appointed to the State Board of Law Examiners in 1930 and is 
still serving as a member of that board. For the year 1936-1937 Mr. Fry was 
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President of the Alumni Association of the University of Missouri Law School, 
and for several years he has been vice president and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Trustees of the Law School Foundation for 
Missouri University. Mr. Fry belongs to the Sigma Nu and Phi Delta Phi 
fraternities. 





Roy H. Chapman 


The July-August issue of The Bar Examiner 
called attention to the important position held by a 
number of those hard-working individuals, the 
members of bar examining committees. One of ihese 
is Roy H. Chapman who was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court of Florida on June 22, 1937. Judge 
Chapman’s resignation from the State Board of Law 
Examiners, resulting from this appointment, ends 
twelve years of service as a bar examiner. Two- 
thirds of that time he was Chairman of the Board. 
He is a native of Florida, received his college and 
legal education there, and for some twenty-five 
years was a law partner of Fred P. Cone, now Gov- 
ernor of Florida. 








Illinois Adopts New Rules 


New rules adopted by the Supreme Court of Illinois at the October term 
change the fees for admission, require four years of study where a major 
portion of the law school work is taken after four o’clock, require registration 
of law office students, and constitute the Committee on Character and Fitness 
in each of the Appellate Court Districts and the State Board of Law Examiners 
as commissioners of the Court. 

The rules provide that 72 weeks of general college work shall have been 
taken “while in actual attendance” at colleges or universities, or the applicant 
must pass an examination showing the equivalent of such college study. A 
total of 1,296 classroom hours of law school study are now required (as con- 
trasted with 1,200 required by the former rule). The rule now makes a 
distinction also between law study before and after four o’clock in the after- 
noon. If a major portion of the classroom hours in any week are before four 
o'clock in the afternoon, a student receives credit for no more than 540 class- 
room hours in any period of one scholastic year; but if the major portion is 
after four o’clock in the afternoon then the student can receive credit for 
no more than 351 classroom hours during the period of one year. 

Applicants qualifying by law office study must register with the Board 
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of Law Examiners before beginning their study, and that study must be 
during the usual business hours as a law clerk or any similar capacity, under 
the personal instruction of attorneys in active practice in the state of Illinois. 
They must also pass satisfactorily monthly examinations given under the 
direction of their preceptors. Annual examinations are still required. 

The examination fee is raised from $15 to $20; the fee for admission on 
foreign license is increased from $15 to $100; and the preliminary examina- 
tion fee is increased from $5 to $10. 

One of the most drastic changes is the provision which constitutes both 
the Board of Law Examiners and the Committees on Character and Fitness 
for each Appellate Court District as bodies of commissioners of the Court, 
with power to make investigations and to subpoena witnesses and evidence. 





The North Carolina Bar Examiners 








Members of the North Carolina Board are: front row, seated, left to right, C. W. 
Tillett, Jr., of Charlotte; Judge L. R. Varser, chairman, of Lumberton; and C. Everett 
Thompson of Elizabeth City; and (back row, standing, left to right) Kingsland Van 
Winkle of Asheville; George B. Greene of Kinston; B. T. Ward of Greensboro, and 
H. G. Hedrick of Durham. 
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